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ln the Heart 
of Arizona! 


Arizona State college at Tempe is now a multi- 
purpose institution, following academic reorganiza- 
tion as approved by the Arizona State Board of 
Regents. 


The reorganization created a four-college structure 
within the institution, with fully revised curricu- 
lums and departments to the end that the finest 
college instructional program is now available. 


The four colleges are: Liberal Arts, Business Ad- 
ministration, Education, and Applied Arts and 
Sciences. 


Arizona State offers three graduate degrees: 
Master of Arts in Education, Education Specialist, 
and Doctor of Education. In addition, Arizona 
State is empowered to grant three undergraduate 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Arts in 
Education, and Bachelor of Science. 


The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools rated Arizona State in the Class 
IV category of American universities. 


Inquiries are welcomed. 





RIZONA 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE OR CALL 


Alfred Thomas, Jr. Director of Admissions 





20° SLOPE 
Maximum light utilization, best eye-hand 
-ordination, natural, relaxed posture— 
for reading, writing, drawing, art work. 


10° SLOPE 
Conventional position—for use when 
less than 20° siope is desired. 


LeveL 
Serves as a base to support materiats 
for manipulative tasks, group 
discussions, and project work where 
erect sitting is required. 


TOP OPENS WIDE 
For easy access to roomy, sanitary. 
one-piece. die-formed steel book -box. 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Bleachers 





Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 


Window Shades 
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Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 


Why the “TEN-TWENTY’” Desk Top 


improves teaching results, 


student performance 


A surprising proportion of student ac- 
tivities require close concentration on 
visually centered tasks. The desk top is 
of vital importance because it can either 
help or handicap the student in adjust- 
ing to the various kinds of visual work 
he performs. 

American Seating Company’s ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” desk top functions with the stu- 
dent by providing the best support for 
each visual task. For example, by bring- 
ing it up to the 20° slope, the student 
places his reading, writing or drawing 
materials in the proper plane for maxi- 


mum freedom and ease of visual per- 
formance, with the body in a naturally 
balanced, relaxed posture. To bend the 
body down instead of raising the top to 
the slope position would cause distorted 
posture, and induce strain. For manip- 
ulative work, group discussions, or 
projects requiring erect sitting, the top 
can be placed in level position. 

Only the “Ten-Twenty” desk top 
meets all the requirements for normal 
vision-function. Wherever it is used, 
teaching and learning become easier and 
more effective. 


American Boptrorm Avupitorium CHairs 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability, 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm, 


‘Ameitean Seating Company 


Exclusive Distributor 


PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


530 W. Washington, P. 0. Box 551, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation . 


Here is the beginning of that 
new car — deep in a great iron 
ore pit. The raw ore is loaded 
directly into railroad cars to start 
the long journey over land and 
water to steel mills. 


Before its new owners drive it 
home, that new car has traveled 
thousands of miles by rail, in the 
form of raw materials and sepa- 
rate parts. Even delivery to the 
dealer is often by rail. 


Trainloads of coal, coke, and 
limestone for making steel join 
the iron ore at the steel mills. 
Afterwards, the finished steel is 
used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up a car. 


. . all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


From thousands of factories, 
parts and materials flow to the 
final assembly plants. Here en- 
gines, chassis, bodies, and other 
parts, delivered by rail, are put 
together into finished cars. 


The hardest-working wheel in America today is the 
flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you de- 
pendably at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation — and doing so at no expense 


to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20. 
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The Teachers Desk 


WHAT THEY SAY 


By Joseph N. Smelser 


HERE are a great many things that we can’t 
comprehend — simple little everyday things 
that people say on the street corners, on radio 
and television, on the printed page. When we 
analyze some of the ideas that float about like 
motes in a sun ray, we sometimes conclude that 
people are not only funny but different to the 
extent that we wonder how popular, political 
society has ever emerged and survived; we are 
tempted to believe that, with few exceptions, 
strong groups within society have determined 
the nature of political organization and main- 
tained it through power and the things from 
which power springs. 


It is no news to teachers that there are 
more than a few people who feel that public 
education is getting to be an unbearable eco- 
nomic burden. Strangely, some of the better 
known of these people pass out in a hysterical 
faint when federal aid is mentioned (as if we 
don’t already have federal aid). Here and 
there the virtues of the private school, as op- 
posed to the public, are voiced. This idea is 
generally held by people who can afford to 
spend three thousand dollars a year to send 
their children to a private school. 


We hear people advocating that tuition and 
fees should be charged students even in high 
schools: that band members, choir members — 
almost every student in school activities — ex- 
cept those who play on competitive athletic 
teams — buy their own uniforms. 


This is the kind of thing we can’t conprehend. 
The kind of a mind which does not know and 
believe that Phoenix, Tucson, and all the rest 
of the communities of Arizona would still be 
ruled by glowing desert dust, the mountain 
lion and the coyote if it weren’t for taxes and 
public schools — that kind of mind we can’t 
comprehend. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





AEA 














WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION: ARIZONA’S final session of the White 
House Conference on Education will be held 
in Phoenix on October 17 and 18. The National 
White House Conference will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on November 28 — December 1 


NEA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION: NEA WILL 
OBSERVE its 100th anniversary in 1957. Dr. 
Paul Street of Northern Illinois State College 
at DeKalb has been appointed director and 
will be on leave of absence for the next two 
years. During the year state and local educa- 
tion associations are urged to work with local 
news and radio stations and in every way pos- 
sible to publicize the 100th anniversary of the 
NEA. The culmination of events will occur at the 
1957 NEA Convention in Philadelphia 


PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP: THE 
Department of Elementary School Principals is 
launching a new project for 1955-56 — a series 
of regional conferences on preparation for the 
principalship. The meetings form an important 
part of the Department's efforts to encourage 
increased professionalization of the principal- 


ship. There will be four regional conferences 
and we have been promised further details 
later. 


AEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY: The 1956 Annual 
Meeting of the Arizona Education Association 
will be held in Phoenix on March 23 and 24. 
Election of delegates should be completed 
prior to November 15 and the full report sent 
to the AEA Headquarters at 3636 North 15th 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. After that date dele- 
gates cannot be certified except by special 
action of the Executive Committee. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: The week of 
November 6-12 has been set aside for American 
Education Week devoted to the topic “Schools 
— Your Investment in America.” Write to the 
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National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., for 
lists of materials available. 


SCHOOL BOARDS ARE URGED TO TIGHTEN 
UP THEIR rules and regulations to protect the 
health and safety of school youngsters. This 
stand was taken by a joint committee of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in an effort to prevent 
the recurrence of previous tragedies when un- 
authorized persons with seemingly valid re- 
quests gain possession of school youngsters. 
Boards are urged to establish definite proced- 
ures for checking the identity of persons seeking 
to get children released from school. 


COUNTY AND RURAL AREA SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS: “Leadership and Services for Today’s 
Schools” is the key to the 10th Nationa! Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents which is scheduled for October 9-12 in 
San Diego, California. Housing information 
may be secured from the San Diego Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, 924 Second Avenue, 


San Diego, California. 


FOREIGN TEACHING POSTS WILL BE AVAIL- 
ABLE in Army-operated schools in Germany, 
France, Jaoan and Okinawa for the 1956-57 
school year. The greatest number of vacancies 
will be for elementary teachers experienced in 
the primary grades. Secondary teachers will 
also be needed. In addition to regular academic 
subjects, Industrial arts, arts and crafts and 
home-making are offered in many of the high 
schools. Opportunities exist for school librar- 
ians, dormitory counselors and a limited num- 
ber of administrative positions. Write to Over- 
seas Affairs Division, Office of Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1, Personnel, Department of the 
Army, Old Post Office Building, Washington 
oe 








UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Different academic fields are represented by (I. to r.): Spear Sayegh, phar- 
macy student from Jordan; Kenney Ruud, journalism major from Washington; 
and Arizonans Mary Ann Gruenfelder, elementary education major, and John 
D. Simiey, graduate student in mathematics. 


The friendly, democratic spirit so characteristic of Arizona and its people 
since pioneer days is a distinctive attribute of the University of Arizona, 
its faculty, staff, and students. Here young men and women achieve one 
of life’s most important goals — a good education. By the mutual exchange 
of views, students in different Colleges of the University also learn from 
one another, gain a fresh outlook and new ideas, and enlarge their experi- 


ence in human relationships. 





The University of Arizona’s major divisions include: the Colleges of Agriculture, 
Business and Public Administration, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, Law, 
Liberal Arts, Mines, Pharmacy, and the Graduate College; School of Music; 
School of Home Economics; Departments of Physical Education for Men and 
Women; Departments of Air Science and Military Science and Tactics; Depart- 
ments of Research and Extension. For full information write: Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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nom the Presidenti pen — 


Profession Or Craft? 


By Marion Donaldson 


VERY teacher should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the impressive record 
of the NEA, the AEA and its eighty affiliated 
locals. He should know what has been done in 


in Arizona 


our State in matters of teacher organization 
itself, in tenure, retirement, salaries, certifica- 
tion standards, teacher education, finance and 
other types of legislation, public relations on 
behalf of the schools, desegregation, admin- 
istration of public lands, class load, and in- 
surance. 

These matters have had wide discussion. Not 
so often discussed and perhaps not so widely 
known are the basic beliefs of the professional 
teacher association. What does the professional 
association stand for that distinguishes it from 
other teacher ofganizations? Let’s look at some 
of the beliefs to which our members subscribe 
and which in a large measure determine the 
strength and effectiveness of the professional 
association. 


Belief In Public Education 

Underlying all beliefs is a profound and reso- 
lute conviction that it is through our system of 
universal, free public education that the welfare 
of our people may be advanced. All efforts of 
the professional association fundamentally then, 
are directed to the improvement of the quality 
of education. Our interest and militant activity 
in all areas, including teacher welfare, is there- 
fore justified on the grounds that our successes 
contribute to the achievement of this general 
goal. 


Belief In Teacher Organization 

So thoroughly does the professional associa- 
tion believe in teacher organization that many 
of its members risked their professional futures 
twenty years ago in Arizona engaging in or- 
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ganizational activities. The fact and desirability 
of teacher organization is now established in 
our State, thanks to the AEA and its affiliated 
locals who fought for the right of teachers to 
organize when it was highly unpopular to do 
so. 


No Affiliation With Special Groups 

The professional association considers it fun- 
damental that no teacher groups shall affiliate 
with particular segments of our society other 
than those composed of our own members. The 
public schools belong to all the people. As such 
its teachers must be free of any alliance which 
might tend to give any organized group an 
undue advantage over all others. Carried to 
its ultimate, with sympathetic teachers in every 
classroom in our country, this condition could 
threaten our very right to differences of opin- 
ion so necessary to the maintaining of our sys- 
tem of government. 


The Professional Association Believes 
In Democracy 

Through a system of individual participation 
and elected representatives, the professional 
association believes in and practices democratic 
procedures. 


Administrators and Teachers Work Together 

For many years the professional association 
has worked to minimize the traditional chasm 
between teacher and administrator. The results 
of this policy have been demonstrated in the 
many successes that have been won through 
the working together of the teacher and the 
administrator for the good of all. 


Local Autonomy 
The professional association believes the local 
association should deal with the school board 


President's Pen—page 32 
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Climax of the most historic study of education 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S HISTORIC WHITE 
House Conference on Education at Washington 
November 28 - December | will climax the 
greatest study by citizens of their schools in 
the annals of public education in the United 
States. 


This year tens of thousands of citizens will 
have attended thousands of meetings to dis- 
cuss school problems. By the end of November, 
these meetings will have been held in the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. More than 
half already have been held. The remainder 
are planned for this month. 


The President’s plan to provide assistance to 
State education conferences whereby citizens 
across the Nation can meet to consider and 
plan how to meet their educational problems 
will culminate in the national meeting of 2,000 
educators and lay citizens in Washington. These 
participants will meet for four days to exchange 








ideas, to discuss school problems, and to 
analyze the six major subjects scheduled for 


the Conference agenda. 


The Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education will issue 1,400 invitations 
to the States and Territories. The number each 
State or Territory will receive is based on popu- 
lation, with 10 invitations being the minimum 
for any one State. 


Three hundred invitations will be issued to 
national organizations — both lay and profes- 
sional groups — which have worked to develop 
the program. Congressmen with legislative re- 
sponsibilities and interests in the field of educa- 
tion, special guests and foreign observers will 
constitute another group of Conference par- 
ticipants. 

The 33-member Presidential! Committee is 
composed of men and women of national 
stature from the fields of education, the law, 


2000 
Educators 
and 
Lay 
Citizens 
to 


Study 





Education 


Problems 
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publishing, business, re- 
ligion, agriculture, and 
labor. State delegations 
are expected to have 
an even greater divers- 
ity of talent, experience 
and background. 


The role of the educator in the planning and 
conduct of the conferences is of great impor- 


tance. From the very inception of the idea of 
the conferences lay citizen-educator teamwork 
has been stressed. Educators have sparked the 
majority of the State conferences on educa- 
tion. State departments of education have, 
in most instances, provided the initial impetus 
for planning and holding State conferences. 
State commissioners of education, acting with 
the Governor, have, in most cases, been re- 
sponsible for the programs. Teachers, admin- 
istrators and others have been the key figures 
in conference 


developments dealing with 


What is this 


teacher shortages, curriculums, finance, and 
other school problems. 


The White House Conference will be a work- 
ing meeting, not a “speak to” convention. All 
participants in the White House Conference 
will be provided copies of the subcommittee 
reports on the six major topics scheduled for 
analysis at the national gathering. The reports 
will be submitted in advance of the Confer- 
ence, and should enable participants to become 
familiar with the facts and issues in each of 
the study areas prior to their arrival in Wash- 
ington. The subcommittees are: “What should 
our schools accomplish?”, “In what ways can 
we organize our school systems more efficiently 
and economically?”, “What are our school 
building needs?”, “How can we get enough 
good teachers — and keep them?”, “How can 
we finance our schools— build and operate 
them?”, “How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education?”. 





FREEDOM TEACHERS SEEK? 


By Norman Cousins 


Is it the freedom to keep the schools to 
themselves and for themselves — apart from 
parents, community, or society? 


No; this is not the freedom teachers seek. 
Teachers are part of the community. They 
value their place in that community. They 
neither expect nor desire unfettered control 
over the minds of the nation’s children. They 
believe that the great enterprise of American 
education requires vital and creative participa- 
tion by the community as a whole. 


When teachers talk of freedom, do they 
mean freedom to teach what they please, when 
they please, how they please? 
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No; this is not the freedom teachers seek. 
The books placed in the hands of young people, 
the lessons put on their desks, the writings on 
the blackboards, the teacher’s own words — 
these are not privileged. These are public 
matters. The school cannot — and should not 
even if it could — arrogate to itself sole juris- 
diction over the facts, the ideas, and the inter- 
pretations that are introduced into the minds 
of children. This is a composite responsibility of 
which teachers are but the custodians. 


When teachers talk of freedom, do they mean 
freedom to use freedom in order to destroy 
freedom? Do they mean freedom to strengthen 
conspiracy against a democratic society, of 
which the schools are a vital center? 


No; this is not the freedom teachers seek. 
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They do not believe our schools exist solely to 
disregard, discard, or devitalize the moral, 
spiritual, and cultural values of a free society. 
Nor do they believe the main purpose of the 
schools is to serve as a sanctuary for those who 
profess freedom the better to weaken it. Teach- 
ers believe the main purpose of the schools is 
to prepare free men for purposeful life in a 
dynamic world. That purpose, too, is to help 
the individual to discover his own potential 
and help him to develop it. There is no place in 
the schools for the idea that the object of 
education is to cultivate human robots for the 
convenience of totalitarian systems, public or 
private. 


To repeat, none of these freedoms do our 
teachers seek. They believe in democratic re- 
sponsibility in democratic education for the 
democratic good. 


Freedom To Do One’s Best 
The freedom our educators seek is the free- 
dom we all seek and need. 


It is, first of all, the freedom to do one’s 
best in an atmosphere which makes possible 
the best. It is the freedom to believe in and 
act upon the need for enduring improvement 
and progress as a basic law of life. 


It is the freedom from stagnation. It is free- 
dom that provides elbow room for inspiration 
that sees education not in terms of tight and 
fixed compartments but in terms of the limitless 
possibilities of a free mind. 


When our educators talk of freedom, they 
think of the great American diversity and the 


Well, Son, maybe they’re teaching 
you to read so you can understand 
the TV program listing . . . 


power inherent in it. They want education to 
deal with this diversity and indeed to reflect it. 


Freedom Of Democratic Equality And Respect 

The freedom our teachers seek has something 
to do with democratic equality and respect. 
They do not ask or expect special privileges 
because of their calling. Neither do they be- 
lieve that their position on the public payrolls 
should make them out as special targets for 
abuse or deprive them of status in the com- 
munity. They take a proper pride in their pro- 
fession. They do not believe this profession 
should be regarded as fair game by head 
hunters or headline hunters. 


The freedom our teachers seek also has some- 
thing to do with trust. 


Our teachers do not believe that what they 
say or do in the schools should be completely 
exempt from scrutiny or review. But it is vital 
that such scrutiny or review be conducted in an 
atmosphere of trust rather than distrust, of 
friendliness rather than hostility. Loyalty in the 
public service must be an abiding principle, 
but this should not be taken to justify a pre- 
sumption of guilt against any teacher whose 
work is under review. A real difference exists 
between random accusation and documented 
proof. Slogans are not quite the same as evi- 
dence or due process of law. 


There are yet other freedoms our teachers 
seek in the name of better schools. 


They do not wish to see our schools oper- 
ated by pile-driving pressures or political stam- 
pedes. The schools must be operated soberly 
and responsibly with the needs and interests 
of the young people and the entire community 
in mind. The schools must have freedom to 
protect themselves, and the means to protect 
themselves, against mobilized attack directed 
at free education itself. 


Freedom To Make Distinctions 
Our teachers seek and cherish the freedom 
to make distinctions. They believe in the need 
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to make a distinction, for example, between 
conspiracy and controversy. 


Conspiracy seeks to subvert representative 
government. Controversy can sustain it and 
strengthen it. The bloodstream of democracy 
circulates best when it can draw upon the fuil 
cnd free flow of ideas. Honest dissent should 
be more than merely toierated: it should be 
encouraged. A vital point of difference between 
the totalitarian state and the free state is 
that totalitarianism does not permit, and could 
not survive the right of protest. 


The free state remains free not only because 
its citizens are given that right but because 
they use it. The citizen must be above the 
state; this is the essence of freedom. 


Another make is 
between the matter of maintaining a place 
for spiritual values in the school and the matter 
of indoctrinating spiritual values in the school 
A man cannot claim to be truly educated who 
is oblivious of the great religions and their part 
in the shaping of history and human aspira- 
tions. Nor can he ignore the fundamental 
spiritual urge that is deep within man and that 
helps to establish his uniqueness. 


distinction our teachers 


But the teacher must respect the right of 
each church to take care of the spiritual needs 
of its followers. The schools cannot prescribe 


About Our Authors 


The Arizona Teacher is proud of its authors this 


month. Norman Cousins is editor of the 
Saturday Review. This article was an address 
he delivered at the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association in Miami Beach, 


1953. 

S. M. Brownell is the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education, and Honorary 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee on the White 
House Conference on Education. 

C. A. Carson is the newly elected NEA 
Director for Arizona. 
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for the spiritual health of the nation. They 
cannot indoctrinate; they cannot presume to 
give weight to one belief over another. Neither 
should they pursue an official aloofness from 
the existence of spiritual values. 


Freedom To Make The World Safe And Fit 
Finally, the freedom our educators seek has 
to do with the spirit of adventure. 


Nothing in human history is as fascinating 
or as wondrous as the growth of the human 
mind. Teachers believe in the indefinite capac- 
ity of the mind for continued growth. They are 
aware that the world crisis is deep and real 
and that this crisis is represented by more than 
a conflict between nations or between ideolo- 
gies. It is a crisis that concerns the heart and 
mind of man. It is a crisis that concerns man’s 
ability to use his vast power for his own good. 

It concerns the biggest question in human 


history: can we make this earth safe and fit for 
human habitation? 


in America 
do not mean that education by itself can pro- 


The friends of free education 


vide the answer to this question. But they know 
that the part of education is a big one. And 
they ask that all Americans see the spacious- 
ness and the grandeur of the challenge. 


Finally, the freedom our teachers seek is the 
freedom to serve the cause of freedom. 


Ray E. Emery is Curriculum Coordinator and 
Director of Administrative Research for Phoenix 
Union High Schools and Phoenix College. 


C. L. “Clif” Harkins is State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Arizona. 


Joseph Smelser has been chairman of the 
Editorial Board of the Arizona Teacher for sev- 
eral years and is professor of philosophy at 
Phoenix College. 


Elmer W. Stanley is Regional Coordinator 
for the National School Boards Association 
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RAY EMERY challenges teachers with — 





Action Research — In Action! 


UR public schools are the firm under- 

pinning of democracy. And like democracy 
itself, they are in deadly danger from within 
and without. 


Most educators know that this statement of 
Senator Murray of Montana is too, too true. 
We know too that the continuous attacks on 
the public schools would not be so threatening 
if the new role of our schools were understood 
by our patrons — yes, and by teachers and 
school administrators. 


The attacks are well organized and well 
financed on a National basis. The threat that 
they will undermine this country’s faith in and 
support for the schools lines in the ability of 
the attackers to get local community support 
from even the parents of the school children. 
Also, from those taxpayer citizens without chil- 
dren who have no conception of the assignment 
of public education today, yet who are touched 
where it hurts — in the pocketbooks. 


Dr. Will French, Teachers College, Columbia, 
tells us that from colonial days our country has 
been developing an appropriate American re- 
placement for a secondary education that had 
its beginning in the authoritarian societies of 
Europe. We know that those European schools 
served only the interests of a governing elite, 
stressing ancient languages, cultures and mathe- 
matics. Evidence of an attachment to this pat- 
tern persists even today. 


Our new school pattern must be democratic 
for the means and end to be of the same kind. 
If this pattern is to be democratic, the guiding 
philosophy must be grounded on the principle 
that every person is entitled to an opportunity 
to become the best person that it is in him to 
become. 
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For our high schools to play their roles 
effectively, they must have staffs that know 
the difference between the function of demo- 
cratic high schools and the high schools extant 
today in America that are replicas of the old 
authoritarian European secondary schools — the 
German gymnasium, and the great English 
“public schools,” which are only highly selec- 
tive private schools, selective on price of tuition 
basis. American school personnel must let the 
general public in on how they are bringing 
about schools that answer the purposes of 
democracy. 


Action Research has one of our best answers 
to the critics of the public schools! It uses the 
democratic means to develop efficient demo- 
cratic citizens. Let’s see how it works. 





1s sed) 

OH, that’s not my mother; I only see 

her on Wednesdays, when it’s her turn 
to drive in the car pool! 


How Things Happened 

A ripple in the academic waters of our high 
school system last year now has promise of be- 
coming a curriculum tidal wave. When our new 
Phoenix South Mountain High School faculty 
and administration decided to take a look at 
their community and their boys and girls — and 
to try to shape a curriculum to fit their boys’ 
and girls’ needs — they started something that 
is now attracting system-wide attention. 
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The administration and faculty decided to 
use the data being procured last year by the 
University of Southern California Survey team 
to search for information to help wade through 
some of the big problems that new high schools 
face in setting up their programs of education. 
A “question” session was called. The Superin- 
tendent, parents, students, representatives from 
the other high schools, elementary school rep- 
resentatives, PTA members, and many others — 
including members of the University of Southern 
California Survey Team — were there. They 
were there to ask questions relating to student 
curriculum needs that they thought might be 
answered from the data being gathered. 


After a general assembly the parents and 


other community representatives met as a 
group, and the students met as a group. All 
teachers had elected previously to join one of 
the following four curriculum area committees 
for the question discussion: Personal Orienta- 


tion, Occupational Orientation, Socio-civic Re- 


lationships, or Family Living. Each of these area 
groups was chaired by a member of the Phoe- 
nix South Mountain High School faculty. The 
chairmen had requested that four members of 
the Arizona State College at Tempe faculty be 
called in as resource people for the four area 
committees. All these groups spent more than 
an hour asking and listing questions that they 
wanted answered from the USC Survey data. 
The four teacher groups, with their student, 
community, and resource-people, met many 
times later to ask more questions. 


The groups felt that not only academic 
achievement and aptitudes should be known, 
but also that physical conditions under which 
students live, student problems, their skills, their 
personal and vocational interests, occupational 
choices, hobbies, special achieve- 
ments, and their use of leisure time should be 
studied. The groups felt, also, that something 
should be known of the parents’ interests, their 


opinions, 


See page 30 





Guest Editorial by NEA Director 


C. A. CARSON 


At no time in our history has education received 
the attention that it is receiving today. It is a 
real opportunity and a privilege to represent 
you on the N.E.A. Board of Directors as Direc- 
tor for Arizona. 


Arizona has always been in the forefront in 
membership in our professional organizations, 
and we all appreciate the fine work that has 
been done by former officers of our Arizona 
Education Association, N.E.A. Directors, and 
other officials. We must not be satisfied, how- 
ever, with maintaining the status quo. 


With the increased number of school age chil- 
dren and the increased services demanded by 
the public there are many problems to be met 
in our public schools. Among them are how to 
get and pay for sufficient classrooms and how 
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to secure enough competent teachers. Shall we 
try to educate all the children, and if so, what 
should be our objectives and philosophy in 
curriculum building? There are many other 
problems to which the attention of the Ameri- 
can public is being called, especially through 
numerous local, state and national conferences. 
These problems will not be solved at once. It 
will take the undivided effort of all of us to 
make progress in their solution. 


The profession and the children of Arizona need 
our support, and | firmly believe that we can 
best give that by supporting our professional 
organizations. 


From month to month we shall keep you in- 
formed of the activities of your National Educa- 
tion Association. Any suggestions you have will 
be most welcome at any time. 
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Along Our Way 


ACCREDITATION 


T’S BEEN a long road—an uphill road—toward 

professional status for teachers. There have 
been innumerable obstacles and years of stren- 
vous effort. Today, the highway stretches be- 
fore us but the crossroad lures us toward an 
acceptance of a lesser status—the decision is 
ours. 


Under dynamic leadership the NEA has built 
@ program for the accreditation of colleges 
of teacher education in which the profession 
would have a strong voice. Hundreds of our 
colleges have accepted this program and are 
now accredited by the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, a seg- 
ment of which comes from the organized 
teaching profession. Other professions have 
accepted the responsibility of accrediting their 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


VERY teacher is a public relations agent! 

Although he may not choose the honor, he 
must assume the responsibility for interpreting 
the public school and his part in it to the par- 
ents of his children and to the general public. 
The teacher who fails to recognize this fact may 
unwittingly be the cause of misunderstanding 
and unjust criticism of his school. 


To do a job of public relations, each teacher 
must assume his responsibility as a member of 
his profession. Each should extend a warm wel- 
come to teachers new to the system or commun- 
ity. If other members of our profession are 
happy in their work, we have laid the ground 
work for good community relationships. We 
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own educational program. To the extent that 
the teaching profession has failed to do this it 
has hindered progress and 
changed the public which it serves. 


its own short- 


Arizona State College at Tempe and Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff joined in this accredi- 
tation program at an early date. The University 
of Arizona has not yet found it possible to co- 
operate in the program because of a previous 
commitment to the land grant colleges. There 
is no doubt that the leaders in the College of 
Education at the University would like to co- 
operate. As teachers, perhaps we can lend 
them our support. 


This is the hour of decision. Our choice of the 
highway or the crossroad will determine our 
professional status. 


teachers in service have the first opportunity 
to set the tone for the professional life of new 
members of our profession. 


The opening days of school in any grade are 
the optimum moment for building teacher- 
parent relations. We can not start too early 
with a welcome letter to our parents, a tele- 
phone call for an informal chat, or an invitation 
for them to visit our place of business. A word 
of commendation because “Johnny knows his 
hobby”, “reads well”, or “is a thoughtful boy”, 
will do much to make a parent enthusiastic 
about school. 


Good public relations are nothing more than 
friendly human relations and small courtesies. 
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The State Department of Public Instruction Launches . 





NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


C. L. “Clif” Harkins 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


TUDENTS like the work-study program for 

it gives them an opportunity to use the 
facilities and security of their school to enter 
their first jobs and to progress on them once 
employed. Parents find that schooling takes on 
a third dimension for their children when actual 
vocational preparation is a part of the school 
learning situation. The student learns to work 
with others, learns what it means to do a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay, and discovers 
the need Educators 
throughout the country have found that this 
training helps bring the school and the com- 
munity closer together for sharing the great 
load of helping train youth for productive satis- 
fying employment and effective citizenship. 


to manage finances. 


O MEET the challenge relative to the teach- 

ing of reading, the State Department of 
Public Instruction has gone into the classroom 
of the Osborn School District and selected an 
outstanding teacher of Primary Reading, to 
serve as Curriculum Coordinator for the Depart- 
ment. This teacher, Mrs. Barbara Provost, joined 
the staff of the Department on August 15, and 
will serve as consultant to the elementary 
schools of the state on all problems involving 
instruction and curriculum development. In ad- 
dition, she will represent the Department of 
Public Instruction on the State Curriculum Co- 
ordinating Committee. 


RS. PROVOST received her A.B. Degree 
from Arizona State College, Tempe, and 
has done graduate work at Colorado State 
College, Greeley, and at Arizona State College 
in Flagstaff. She received her Masters Degree in 
Elementary Education from Arizona State Col- 
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lege in Tempe in May 1955. During the past 
twelve years, Mrs. Provost has taught Primary 
Classes, as well as upper grade music in the 
Phoenix area. 


HE BUSINESS and Distributive Education 

service is financed by state and federally 
appropriated funds. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to help prepare high school youth 
while still in school to enter business, better 
trained, and with more confidence. This pro- 
gram for youth and adults has been in opera- 
tion throughout the United States since the early 
1940’s Arizona educators and business firms 
have indicated much interest for initiating simi- 
lar programs on the high school level here. 


ISS LAURA NICHOLSON is the new State 

Supervisor for Business and Distributive 
Education. For the past five years, Miss Nichol- 
son has held a similar post in Montana. She 
comes to this new position with a long back- 
ground of experience in education and business, 
having been Personnel Director and Training 
Supervisor for several large department stores 
in the Middle West and East. 


JUNIOR Pd 
Busi Ness | 
ADVISER 

ae Fees 
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You don’t understand, Roland, I can 
only help you start a business 
not a racket... 





Allied Organizations 
Saturday, October 22 


ART EDUCATION: 9 A.M. -2 P.M., Room 114, 
Liberal Arts Building, Movies. 9 A.M. - 9 P.M., 
Room 124, Liberal Arts Building Display. 
Council Dinner. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS: 12 Noon, Monte Vista 
Steak House, Luncheon and business meeting 
featuring speakers. 


DEANS OF WOMEN AND ADVISORS TO 
GIRLS: 9 A.M., Room 256, Student Union 
Building, Breakfast featuring speakers and 
short business meeting. 


DRIVER EDUCATION: 8 A.M., Junior Ballroom, 
Student Union Building, Breakfast featuring 
speaker. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS: 9 A.M. - 3:30 P.M., Room 
302, Tucson High School, Speaker, discussion 
and business meeting. 12:30 P.M., Tucson 
High School cafeteria, Luncheon. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: 9 - 10:30 A.M., Room 
100, Liberal Arts Building, Displays and 
demonstrations. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 9 A.M.-12, Room 350, 


Faculty Lounge, Business meeting featuring 
speaker. 


FUTURE TEACHERS: 8 A.M, Breakfast. 1:30 


P.M., Delegate Assembly. Room 353, Student 
Union Building. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL: 8 A.M., Junior 
Ballroam, Student Union Building, Breakfast 
featuring speaker. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECRE- 
ATION: 7 - 8:30 A.M., YMCA, Breakfast and 
general business meeting. 8- 11:30 A.M., 
Tucson High School Annex, Panel, dramatic 
presentation and demonstrations. 8:30 -9:45 
A.M., Student Section. 
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Mrs. Agnes Meyer Jo 


1955 CONVENT 


Readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic will stand in the lime | 
Education Association when it is convened in Tucsc 
tion are being held in the auditorium at the Universi 

MRS. AGNES MEYER, a lay person intensely inte 
great need of our public schools and has made an ir 
years she has dedicated herself to the welfare of the 
her to the platform. 

DR. LAURA ZIRBES is our “leading lady” in curr 
noon session just prior to the Standard School Broadcc 

JOSH LEE will ring down the curtain on the fina 
a public specker and a political leader. 

On Saturday all allied organizations and other ¢ 
days of professional feasting which no teacher of Ar 


General Sessions — 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
9:30 A.M. — Concert by AEA Show Band 
11:00 A.M. — Invocation 
Presentation of Colors by American 
Legion 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Announcements 
Address: Mrs. Agnes Meyer 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
2:00 P.M. — Invocation 
Pledge of Allegiance 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
Address: Dr. Laura Zirbes 
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ee Dr. Laura Zirbes 


ION PROGRAM 


ht at the 64th Annual Convention of the Arizona 
on October 21. All general sessions of the Conven- 
of Arizona on Friday. 

»sted in the problems of public education, knows the 
nse study of juvenile problems of the day. Thru the 
rounger generations. It is a high privilege to welcome 


slum study. She will address the assembly at the after- 
demonstration. 


yeneral session on Friday evening. He is renowned as 


ups will present their programs. Yes, here are two 
ona will want to miss. 


3:00 P.M. — Standard Hour Broadcast Classroom 
Demonstration 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
7:00 P.M. — Concert by AEA Youth Orchestra 

Dr. Richard Lert, Conductor of 

Pasadena Symphony 
7:30 P.M. — Invocation 

Pledge of Allegiance 

Presentation of 10 year 100% mem- 
bership award 

Address: Hon. Josh Lee 


9:00 P.M. — Social Hour — Terrace of Student 
Union Building 
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Allied Organizations 
Saturday, October 22 


HOME ECONOMICS: 12 Noon, Shamrock 
Dairy, Luncheon and business meeting. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 12:30 - 1:30 P.M., Mansfeld 
Junior High School Cafeteria, Luncheon. 2 
P.M., Room 222, Liberal Arts Building, Busi- 
ness meeting. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS: 9 A.M., Room 134, 
Chemistry-Physics-Pharmacy Building, Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS: 8:30 - 11:45 A.M., Aggie 
Hall and Room 200, Fine Arts Building, Music 
and Exhibitors’ Fair. 12 Noon, Combined 
luncheon, Music Educators and Bandmasters 
Bandmasters. 1 P.M., Music Educators Busi- 
ness meeting. 2 P.M., Bandmasters Business 
meeting. 


RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS: 8:15 A.M., Room 
118, Liberal Arts Building, Speaker, panel 
discussion, exhibits and election of new offi- 
cers. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 9:30 A.M., Room 226, 
Liberal Arts Building. 


SCHOOL NURSES: 8 A.M. - 2:45 P.M., Room 
420, Liberal Arts Building, Business meeting. 
12- 1:45 P.M., Student Union Building Lun- 
cheon. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS: 9- 10:45 A.M., general 
and group meetings featuring speakers and 
election of officers. Liberal Arts Room 222. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 10:30 A.M., Room 206, Liber- 
al Arts Building, featured speaker: Senator 
Stewart Udall. 


STATE VOCATIONAL: 7:30 A.M., Frampton 
Stone Cafeteria, Breakfast featuring speaker 
and panel discussion. a 
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Allied Organizations 
Saturday, October 22—Continued 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM and CHILD- 

HOOD EDUCATION: 8 A.M., Buffum’s Res- 
1.25, Jean Hanson, 
Tucson Schools. Joint breakfast meeting, fea- 
tured speaker: Dr. Laura Zirbes. 


taurant, Reservations 


TENNIS COACHES: 1:30 P.M., Student Union 
Building. Business meeting and election of 
officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 6 
P.M., Student Union Building, Dinner. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: 
5:30 - 7:30 P.M., Tucson Senior High School 
Cafeteria, Dinner and business meeting. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 9 A.M., 
Room 102, Humanities Building, Joint meeting 
with Secondary School Principals. 10 A.M., 
Business meeting. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 9 A.M., 

Room 102, Humanities Building, Joint meeting 
10 A.M., 
Room 110, Business and Public Administration 
Building, business meeting. 


with Elementary School Principals 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA: 12 Nocn, Alice Vail 
Junior High School, Luncheon. 


P| LAMBDA THETA: 8 - 10 A.M., Student Union 
Building, Morning coffee. All women attend- 
ing convention invited. 


Teachers are important people. We’ve known 
it a long time. Labor groups have raised 15 
million dollars to organize them. The program 
has been launched in every state—Arizona no 
exception. 
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The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, C. L. 
Harkins, hands his professional enrolment card to his 
AEA-NEA membership chairman, Barbara Provost. 


State Department Launches 
AEA-NEA Membership Drive 


“Please give me a day or two more,” pleaded 
Mrs. Provost, AEA-NEA membership chairman 
for the State Department of Public Instruction, 
“| think we’re going to have 100% this year.” 
And who could refuse to join his professional 


erganizations when such a charmingly profes- 
sional person issues the invitation? 


For those who do not know this dynamic 
leader, she is Mrs. Jack Provost, Barbara to her 
friends and associates, an elementary classroom 
teacher chosen from the faculty of the Osborn 
School System. Barbara was selected as curri- 
culum coordinator because of her training and 
her extensive work on curriculum development 
while on the faculty of the Grandview School. 


The enthusiasm of “Clif Harkins and Bar- 
bara for 100% AEA-NEA membership in the 
State Department has all but served as jet pro- 
pulsion for the membership drive. 
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Are your seniors 
oriented to Military Service? 


Topay’s seniors are tomorrow’s service- 
men. Military service can be made a re- 
warding experience, both psychologically 
and vocationally, if students are aware 
of their Army opportunities. Knowledge 
of what the Army has to offer is one of 
the keys to service adjustment. You owe 
it to your students to acquaint them with 
the following facts of Army life. 


Did you know that: 


e The Army wants every young man and woman 
at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment ? 


High school graduates may enlist directly for 
any one of over 100 technical courses for which 
they may be qualified? 


Army service offers an educational and pro- 
ductive career? 


Army technical training provides the finest 
education for civilian careers? 


The Army provides excellent environment for: 
psychological maturation; character develop- 
ment; educational development ? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for 
High School Students (Available for classroom use) 

The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 

High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 
The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 


Straight Talk About Staying in School 
(Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 
Army technical courses for which high school grad- 
vates may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which 
portrays problems of high school youth about 
to enter service and advice given them by their 
counselor). May be obtained free of charge 
by contacting nearest Army Recruiting Office 
or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. Attn: AGSN-P 





= All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


po -- rn ee 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can 
get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


CO 7 Occupational Handbook, 
? S. , 


rmy 


CT Straight Talk About Staying 
in Schoo 


I 
| 
I 
oO) The U. S. Army Talks to Youth 
| 
| 
! 
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oO The Army and Your Education 


CO Women's Army Corps 


oO High School Youth and 
Military Guidance 


a Opportunities Ahead 


ia Reserved For You 





HIGH SCHOOL “POSITION ~ 
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Conventions are fun: Pictures taken there are more fun. The small pictures at the top were 
taken at the Denver Conference for the Improvement of Instruction in April. Can you identify 
your friends? 


“The Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 


in the special School Edition 


The first sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the 
special School Edition as of February 1, 1955. Fifteen further volumes in the School 
Edition were published as of September 1, 1955: 


Babe Ruth Maria Mitchell Teddy Roosevelt 

Betsy Ross Nancy Hanks Will and Charlie Mayo 
Dan Webster Narcissa Whitman Will Clark 

Ethan Allen Robert Peary Young Jed Smith 
Francis Marion Susan Anthony Zeb Pike 


Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 
“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 
Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, remedial or correc- 
tive, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request SCHOOL EDITION descriptive literature and order blanks — 


either for direct purchase or “on approval, subject to return.” 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Constructive Value 


of Community Conferences 
By ELMER W. STANLEY 


UBLIC SUPPORT has not kept pace with the 

demands made upon free public education. 
A backlog of needs has accumulated and 
threatens to dilute educational services at the 
same time that many of our schools are experi- 
encing a rapid growth in pupil population. 


To solve this situation, broad public participa- 


tion in, and understanding of, the schools is | 


needed. 


The problem is too big for individuals — but | 
an informed and interested public can work | 


miracles in improving and supporting the 
schools 


To achieve this, the National School Boards 
Association, in cooperation with the state school 


directors association, the P.T.A., state education | 
associations, interested lay groups and individ- 
vals, has undertaken the encouragement of | 
local level community conferences on educo- | 
tion. Consultants, printed materials and funds 
are available for training leadership to plan | 


and conduct such meetings. 


The project’s primary concern is to encourage 
local people to identify and, working together, 
to solve their local school problems. Such local 


conferences will supplement and follow-up ac- 
tivities of the Governor’s Conference on Educa- 
tion and of the White House Conference. 


Persons interested in holding a Community 


Conference on Education can learn how to get 


started by writing to: 
Homer Davis, Elmer W. Stanley, 
Executive Secretary Regional 
Arizona School Co-ordinator 
P.O. Box 748 


Olympia, Wash. 


Boards Association 
Route 1, Box 19 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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| The Better the Tools 


the Better the Teacher 


NIE 
; hand iptiat 


CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 

. ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . « SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Western Division Office: 
5636 East Gist St. Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Arizona is 
William N. Becher 























On the basis of a survey 
Dean W. A. Brownell says it's 


An Inside Job 


RE YOU LOYAL to your country? Are you 

loyal to your profession? Teachers gen- 
erally, without hesitation, would give affirma- 
tive answers to both queries. There is little doubt 
about the truth of the first answer, but the 
second should be studied closely if the results 
of a study made in California by Dean William 
A. Brownell can be considered typical. 

Mr. Brownell concluded that in-service teach- 
ers take little part in recruiting teachers from 
among their students. Of 4,312 high school 
seniors questioned, only 689 (fewer than one 
in six) were approached by their teachers to 
discuss teaching as a career. Of the 2,240 of 
these seniors who reported an interest in teach- 
ing, only one in four were approached by their 
teachers. 

To the credit of the teachers, it must be said 
that when they did discuss teaching with their 
students they gave encouragement to a vast 
majority (92 percent). Further, it was found 
that encouragement was based on worthy pur- 
poses and a high sense of values. Financial 
matters were not evaded, but apparently were 
presented in proper orientation. 

Inasmuch as low salaries have ranked high 
among the reasons why students do not want 
to become teachers, some investigation was 
made as to students’ knowledge on this point. 
For example, it was found that beginning sal- 
aries of lawyers were often overestimated. Such 
a lack of information is inexcusable because 
it could be corrected so easily. 

When asked for a judgment on job satis- 
faction of their teachers, 70 percent of the 
students thought most teachers were happy, 
but 27 percent thought that only about half 
of the teachers were happy in their work. Pre- 
sumably, if students think that teachers are 
a happy lot, they will be somewhat predisposed 
to enter the profession. On the other hand, 
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unhappy teachers could be an obstacle to such 
choice. 

Dean Brownell said he undertook the study 
because of some hunches he has had about 
recruiting. One notion, he reported, is that the 
best time to recruit youth for teaching is in the 
high school years. Another is that regular 
classroom teachers in high schools occupy a 
strategic position for recruiting. A third is that 
these teachers are not doing much by way of 
capitalizing on thei: opportunities. This study 
bore most directly on the third idea. 

He gave credit to efforts by the Future 
Teachers of America and to the definite sug- 
gestions of high school principals, counselors 
and guidance experts. “But,” said he, “! would 
still argue that the most potent force in en- 
couraging youth toward teaching can be the 
regular classroom, teachers.” He explained that 
the encouragement can be indirect, as when 
teachers exhibit the satisfactions they find in 
teaching; or it can be direct, as when teachers 
talk individually with youngsters about their 
career plans. 
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Peggy Sanders 


Miss Peggy Sanders, a Dun- 
can High School senior, was 
chosen Miss Greenlee County 
for the Miss Arizona Contest 
at the Arizona State Fair in 
November. 


Peggy Sanders 

Peggy plans to enter the University of Ari- 
zona next year and prepare herself for teach- 
ing, probably in the lower grades. In doing 
so, she is meeting the need for teachers not 
only by adding one more to the small number 
of beginning teachers, but also by increasing 
the number of really good teachers. She has 
been an outstanding high school student: a 
leader in her class, a responsible helper in 
the principal’s office, a cheerleader, a major- 
ette, an F.F.A. Sweetheart, a delegate to Girls’ 
State, and a member of the National Honor 
Society. 
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WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
PLANNED FOR SCHOOL USE 


a 











Curriculum Correlation Continuous Revision—An 
—World Book articles contain the Annual Supplement and a continuous 
information needed by students in revision policy keep the subject 
elementary grades and in matter fresh and always 
junior and senior high schools. up to date. 


Readability —A!! World Book First in Saies— 
articles are written for the grade level World Book is used in 
or levels at which they are studied. more schools, libraries, 


and homes than any other 
Ease of Use—A single 


alphabetical arrangement of subjects 


encyclopedia. 


provides the quickest, easiest, and most For further information, contact your 
direct method of locating topics. local World Book manager. 


Visual Aids—tThere are 
more than 20,000 illustrations in D C Hei 
World Book—2,900 in striking sine, ae eontscead 


color plus pictures, maps, 1414 East Edgemont 


diagrams, and graphs. Phoenix, Arizona 





Be sure fo visit 

the interest ng 

World Book exhibit 

of your state convention 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EXUCATIONAL DIVISION, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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At what age This complete program 
is available to you 


should a girl be told without charge 
about menstruation <2 “The Story of Menstruation” —a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 
mm., sound and color 
film available free (ex- 
cept for return post- 
age) on short term 
loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on men- 
struation, written es- 
pecially for girls 9 to 
12, is available in 
quantity for classroom 
Retribution. Use the 
order form below — 
order as many book- 
eeoeoeveveeeen “Meg . ee bie S86 6 6 Oo lets as you need. 


Teaching Guide ond Menstrual Chart 


. ss . P 7 Hundreds of teachers 
How this important question is being answered cocperated in pre 


; a izing this helpful 

in many school systems today medina quite. “ihe 

P on large color chart on 
Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and menstrual physiology 


more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the A is designed for class- 

question of when menstrual education should begin. Ex- room lectures. 
laining menstruation as a normal part of life—before it 2 ‘ 

. a ao is ; 1 z Very Personally Yours 
gins — helps to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of This booklet is written oa 
menstrual education is being used with gratifying results at ons ieee are SE —anpenes Se 
the fifth and sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, Sunyoes Sveme Sheer veswpernt. Hears 
: ; ; eee ‘ than 10 million junior and senior 
give extra consideration to enlisting the cooperation of 


high school girls i oen ene Cane 


mothers before the program begins. a memaiie Cann” 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation ——— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! ———~ 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON Propucts Co., 
Educational Department ST-105 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 


=, 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other 
schools a P.T.A. representative is asked to partici- 
pate in the planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 


—copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


(for girls 9 to 12) 

—copies of “Very Personally Yours’ 
(for girls 12 and over) 

0 Physiology Chart 

0 Teaching Guide 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt 
Disney touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to 
the scientific facts—appeals to any age group, but 
is particularly effective with younger girls. 

“You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page book- 
let written especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this 
younger group can easily understand. It has helped 
millions of young girls acquire a healthy, normal 
attitude toward growing up. 


Name 


Zone State 


ee eee 
——_ 


S.PAT. OFF. 1 P.coO 
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Inside Job—from page 22 


In reporting that results of the study con- 
firmed his guess that teachers are not doing 
as much as they might, the dean listed a few 
possible reasons for their failure to act more 
generally and more vigorously to encourage 
their students toward careers in the profession: 

1. Many teachers question their right to take 
advantage of their captive audience and to 
influence students toward teaching. They argue 
that students should select their careers without 
undue pressure and with complete information. 

2. Some teachers believe that the responsi- 
bility for the recruitment of teachers lies with 
society as a whole or with parents 

3. Possibly the most common reason is that 
teachers simply gave little thought to recruit- 
ment and the part they may play because they 
are so busy doing the multitudinous things which 
are a part of their job. 

Brownell proposed that teachers might under- 
take some amount of recruiting if they could 
see its importance, their own unique oppor- 
tunities, and the slight increase in their work 
loads if they were to identify a few promising 
teacher candidates and talk with them. He 
suggested that teachers be selective, encour- 
aging only students with the required intellect- 
val, personal and social qualities; that they 
urge a study of other careers; that they explain 
both the advantages and disadvantages of 
teaching, exercising no undue influence of any 
kind, but making unmistakably clear their genu- 
ine interest in the decision. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply 
big list of editors who buy from begin- 
ners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON 
BARRETT, 1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 
160-K, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Standard 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 





Muc- 


( Vive Y Me niverse 


SOUND 
Vibration and Tone 


MUSIC'S MANY VOICES 
The Human Voice 
Percussion Instruments 
Woodwinds 

Brasses 

Strings 

ELEMENTS OF MUSIC 
Rhythm 

Melody 

Harmony 

MUSICAL CREATIONS 
Vocal Music 

Dance Music 
Orchestral Music 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
Concert Program 
MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSE 
The Planets 


Oct. 


Oct. 


13 


Oct. 2 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


26 


2 


Other lessons, dates, and the list of stations 
broadcasting the Program are given in the 


Teacher's Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 


Francisco 20, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 














OUR SINGING WORLD 
Pitts Glenn ¢ Watters *« Wersen 


The most popular elementary music series in the country. . 
An inspiration to both teachers and pupils, this series develops 
musical appreciation and understanding at all levels. Singing, 
expressing rhythms, creating music and musical responses, 
listening, the playing of instruments, poetry, harmonizing, and 
dramatizing—all these experiences are woven together to make 
a well-rounded, vital program. Books, guides, piano accompa- 
niments, and records are available. 


RECORD PROGRAM 


The Our Singing World series offers a rich and varied program 
of recorded songs and music for the Kindergarten through Grade 
8. As models for interpretation, tempo, and enunciation, these 
recordings will help both teacher and pupil learn the songs more 
accurately, Accompaniments by piano, organ, celesta, autoharp, 
or strings, with occasional sound effects, enrich many of the 
recordings. Nonbreakable. 78 RPM. There are also three special 
Let’s Sing albums of type lessons for the primary grades. LP 
Order today! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Among Our Neighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Chairman of the AE A Editorial Board 


x 


Not long ago we were passing the shank end of 
an afternoon watching the exploits of Straight 
Shooting’ Wild Bill Elliot on television. Perhaps 
it was Ole Wild Bill himself who said something 
like this: “The only thing to do is to take the law 
into your own hands. The sooner you find that 
out the better off you'll be.’ Could it be that 
this common attitude expressed by the Westerns 
may be one of the influences which explain the 
show-off, egocentric, delinquent behavior we 
hear so many critics of the home and the school 


x 


in America 


wailing about? 


“We profit so much from free 
enterprise of ideas, and | am so little confident 
that any final and ultimate solution for our 
problems can be once and for all worked out, 
that uniformity strikes me as far from desirable 
and, indeed, as positively dangerous. What | 
am pleading for is greater penetration and 
more adequate communication between our 
conflicting schools of thought in education.” 
Clarence H. Faust, President, The Fund for Ad- 


vancement of Education.) 


xe 


“What is the West’s intellectual contribution to 
this 


How to develop seedless oranges and wormless 


world) struggle? Is it technology alone? 
men? Is it forms of government alone? How to 
hold free elections and how to respect the will 
of the majority? Is it raising standards of living 
alone? How to overcome poverty and disease? 

lf the West means only this to the East, then 
the mind of the East is not going to be satisfied. 
For man, whether in the East or in the West, 
lives primarily by vision and ideas, and not by 
forms of government alone, nor by the perfec- 
tion and abundance of material things.” (Dr. 
Charles Malik, Ambassador of Lebanon to the 
United States) 
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x 


“Aristotle was right, was he not, when he wrote 
in the first lines of the Metaphysics, “All men by 
nature desire to know; but they desire more 
than that. They want also to communicate their 
knowledge. They want to be able to tell others 
about their ideas, about the things they think 
are the facts that they have discovered, and 
that should be as free to us as the freedom to 
John A. Krout, Vice-President 
and Provost, Columbia University. 


ask questions.” 


Is it not also true that once we understand, 
we also wish to propose the acceptance and the 
adoption of attractive ideas? 


GET YOUR NOSE OFF THE 


GRINDSTONE! 


wh 


s 


L 


2 
Ey, 
La TIT «. 


PROB 


ae 


Come to the CONVENTION! 


A new “How To Do It” booklet has been pub- 
lished for school administrators by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, a 
department of the National Education Associa- 


tion. 





When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may be 
puzzled about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask for the facts. 

To help them understand, the makers of 
Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds 
Tampons offer you these free booklets. 

**Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered.” \n- 
troduction to menstruation, for girls 9 to 12. 

“Growing Up and Liking It.” New edition 
of popular booklet—for girls 12 to 18. 

“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” Helpful 
suggestions for mothers, 


Mail coupon for your free copies. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5566-10 Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 

...new booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
.-booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

--booklets “How Shall | Tell My Daughter?” 





* Name 


(rrcase print) 





. Stree 





YOURS 
for the asking 


Advertising in the Arizona Teacher is written 
especially to help you learn about the new 
products and services that may prove valuable 
to you. Some of the advertisers will send you 
interesting booklets, charts, catalogs and other 
material, if you request it. 

34. High School Youth and Military Guidance— 
orientation booklet for high school teachers 
and guidance counselors. (U. S. Army 

35. The U. S. Army Talks to Youth—a unit for 
classroom use. (U. S. Army 

36. Straight Talk about Staying in School—A 
16-page message to high school students 
Whether army or civilian life is ahead, this 
booklet points out some of the excellent reasons 
for completing high school. Available for class 
distribution. (U. S. Army 

37. How to Decorate with New Improved Ama- 
zart colors, is an 8-page leaflet, packed with 





THE 
SIXTH EDITION 


ENGLISH in ACTION 
Courses 1-4 
Tressler and Christ 


A complete program for grades 
9-12; including texts, practice 

books, answer books, and teacher’s 
manuals. 

Fresh, timely subject matter geared 
to teen-age interests. New, color- 

ful easy-to-read format. Lively, new 
illustrations and cartoons. New 

chapters, topics, and sections. 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 

Representative: Mr. Newton Wilson 
6839 Belice Street, Long Beach, Calif 
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ideas for monogramming, lettering, painting on 
fabrics, wood, glass and other surfaces. Useful 
to teachers, craft workers, hobbyists. (Binney & 
Smith 

38. Classroom Wall Charts on railroads and 
their place in the American life. A set of seven 
charts, printed in several colors, with text. File- 
folded. Teaching suggestions on back. Adapt- 
able for various grade levels. One set only per 
classroom. Association of American Railroads) 
39. Jeppesen Relief Map of the world—As ex- 
plained in the Wrigley ad in this issue. Avail- 
able in size 32 x 18 inches. Its 3-dimensional 
effect aids materially in teaching these con- 
cepts. The map plus folder of a New Adventure 
in Geography; Teacher Tips for using; and 
United Airlines System Map by Jeppesen for 
25c. No C.O.D’s. Send 25c with order. (Jeppe- 
sen Company 

42. Request Card for your copy of the Teacher's 
Manual of “Music-Voice of the Universe,” the 
28th Annual Standard School Broadcast Course 
Broadcasts will be divided into two groups of 
13 each—fall program devoted to “The Nature 
of Music; those in the spring will emphasize 
the “Music of Nature.” (Standard Oil Company 
of California 

1. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for use 
in the classroom to illustrate the principles of 
posture. (American Seating Company). 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and Organ- 
izations — Includes samples on approval of 
Christmas card box assortments, folder and 


see page 32 


FOR MANY CLASS ACTIVITIES 





A plan that has scored high success all 

over the nation! School classes raise 

substantial money funds to finance 

group activities by the SUNSHINE 

FUND RAISING PLAN. This 

year you will have the new and 

strikingly beautiful Sunshine 

DeLuxe TALL SLIM Christmas 

Cards — 21 quality cards that 

sell for only $1.25! Many other 

Sunshine fast-sellers for quick 

ad sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 

r 7 money just write for the 
121 CARDS ¢ interesting details on this win- 
1 


ning Sunshine Plan, and samples 


' val. 
' $425 p SUNSHINE 


a a ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. ST-9 / 
partes: yaar tered Springfield 1, Mass. 
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It's YOUR Plan 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Especially designed 
To Serve Your Needs 


for coverage 
for service 


for low cost 


Investigate Now 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
To: 


Association Insurance Agency 

c/o Arizona Education Association 
3636 N. Fifteenth Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Send information on automobile insurance to: 
NAME: 
STREET: 


TOWN: 











Aelbfe them be 


are! 





@ Your pupils will get the best and most 
satisfying results from their creative 
efforts when they use the best materials. 
Sargent School Art Materials are pro- 
duced by the master color-craftsmen who 
have made Sargent Colors for profes- 
sional artists for many years. Because 
the same degree of skill and care is 
used in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and stvu- 
dent are assured the highest quality 
products for their art activities. 
Producing fine quality color materials is 
our one and only business. ..there is a 
Sargent color material for every part 
of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to send 
for your copy of “TEACHERS’ PETS”... 
an informative booklet with 8 practical 
classroom art projects. Illustrates a 
variety of stimulating new’ ideas by 
teachers themselves for your students... 
using simple, easy-to-get Sargent mate- 
rials and showing exactly “how-to-do-it.” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 








ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE ‘Teachers’ Pets’ 


booklet of classroom art projects. 
NAME 





SCHOOL NAME 





GRADE(S) TAUGHT 





ADORESS 





city 











Action Research—pcge 13 


work, their homes; also, the community, its re 
ligions, its social and occupational opportuni- 
ties, and its ethnic composition. And they felt 
that parent cttitudes toward education should 
be known. 


Our sample of students was given more tests 
to help bring the needs into focus. Parents of 
the sample were surveyed with a school atti- 
tudes score card. Students were given prob- 
lems and preference inventories, and a temper- 
ament test. They were given a questionnaire on 
hobbies, use of leisure, special achievements 
and occupational choices. Statements by par 
ents and students were validated and supple- 
mented with student records acquired at regis- 
tration time. 


Next Steps 


A careful study of the accumulated data was 
the first order of business in the present year 
The data were studied for the committees to 
use to set up general curriculum goals for the 
faculty and students. The four committees 
Personal Orientation, Vocational Orientation, 
Family Living, and Socio-civic Relationships — 
continued to be composed of faculty members 
with faculty leadership, Arizona State College 
resource people, community members, faculty 
members, and students. Specific educational 
experiences can be chosen best after curriculum 
directions are established. 





* FREE ON REQUEST * 


Before you buy books for your school or 
classroom library, we suggest that you 
send for our FREE graded, annotated 
catalog — “Books for Young People, 
1955.” J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X-55, 
School-Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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This curriculum pattern is being built by 
educators, by community people, and by stu- 
dents who will have worked with it from its 
beginning. It follows that all will work for its 
success. Therefore, it should be less vulnerable 
to the current attacks on the public schools. A 
program that satisfies students’ needs certainly 
will have both cultural and utilitarian value for 
the students and for their community. 

Constant evaluation in terms of the objectives 
must be made to keep it in focus on students’ 
needs. Guidance and counseling personnel, and 
all other members of the faculty must be alert 
to students’ changing needs. The general ob- 
jectives should be re-examined from time to 
time. 

Parts of this curriculum are already oper- 
ating. Some committees have moved faster 
than others, so student experiences are being 
set up in terms of the goals in some areas, 
now. It may take two years, or longer, to get 
the whole curriculum structure into operation. 

What will this faculty and this community 
ultimately have? They have some general ideas, 
now, but they are sure only that the curriculum 
will be a product arrived at democratically — 
that it will belong to school people and com- 
munity people, alike. 


vessin/—1iTS SMART TO 


GET YOUR 
RESERVATION 


ACCOMMODATIONS: 


CONVENTION TIME IS HERE/ 
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NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope is helpful 
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Segment from Jeppesen World Map 


Famous Map 32x18" 


New “‘3-dimensional” world map 
— ideal for geography, history 
or social science classes. 25¢ 


Here’s new kind of map that sim- 
plifies and speeds up the learning 
process. For it is a Jeppesen world map 
which shows, in 3-dimensional-like picture 
form, mountains, plateaus, lowlands as 
they look and in color. 


it shows elevation and slope; and aids 
materially in teaching these concepts— 
difficult with ordinary maps since symbol- 
ization has no meaning prior to knowledge 
and experience of student. 
Now, students are clearly shown the im- 
portant rel: ationship between terrain and 
man’s political, historical and social devel- 
opment. Young people are fascinated. 
if further interested—World Map, de- 
scribed, including booklet “New Adventure 
in Geography”; Teacher Tips; Classroom 
Aids; and United Air Lines System Map 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
Jerresen & Co., Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5. 


A healthful daily pleasure 


When home after a busy day, relax 
with delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The natural chewing 
helps ease WRIGLEYS 
tension! eee 

P G GUM 


Just try it. | CHEWIN 
\ 














TEACH HANDWRITING THE 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL WAY 


by Rebecca Mae Townsend 


@ Helps the child to visualize correct letter form, 
height, alignment, size, and spacing. 

@ introduces all letters in related groups. 

@ Isolates skills and provides functional exercises. 


The Imaginary Line Handwriting Series pro- 
vides light blue Imaginary Lines, red dots, and 
red arrows to enable the child to see in detail 
the image of each letter or word and 
the movements necessary in forming them cor 
rectly and legibly. The plan is simple, but it 
works! Hundreds of teachers have used it and 
proved its effectiveness. 


Two Complete Programs for Grades 1-8 


This series is flexibly designed so that it will 
fit any program of teaching. Four Worktext Edi- 
tions—-Books 1 and 2 for manuscript writing in 
grades 1 and 2, Beginning Cursive for grades 3 
and 4, and Advanced Cursive for grades 5-8 
provide a complete program in consumable Work 
text. For schools desiring non-consumable text- 
books, nine Text Editions are available: Books 
1 and 2 for manuscript writing in grades 1 and 
2, Beginning Cursive for grade 2 or 3%, and Books 
3-8 for cursive writing in grades 3-8, 

Worktext Editions: ea.: List, 40c; Net 30c 

rext Editions: Books 1 & 2, ea.: List 32c; Net 24c¢ 

Beginning Cursive and Books 3-8, ea.: List 24c. 
vet, 18e¢ 


Teacher's Manual for series: List, 40c; Net, 30c 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 
Conven'ent accessory materials, designed to 
g ve additional aid in your teaching program, are 
available. 


Writing Pads 
Spelling Pads 
Practice Paper 


Writing Guides 
Chart Paper 
Alphabet Cards 


Write for complete information. 


« Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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of its district in all matters of teacher welfare 
It looks with disfavor on proposals to establish 
flying squads which go from district to district 
in their efforts to bargain with school boards. 

Teaching Is A Profession 

The professional association considers teach- 
ing a profession and not merely a craft. The 
craft is based on a set of techniques which when 
mastered by the craftsman may be applied to 
every condition encountered with but minor 
adaptations. The teaching profession, while it 
does possess techniques, goes so much farther 
in areas involving complex human behavior 
that it is impossible to become proficient solely 
on the basis of mastery of techniques. Rather, 
a set of principles is evolved which guide the 
teacher and through which he may apply tech- 
niques. 

The professional teacher association recog- 
nizes that the teaching profession has not in 
every regard reached the maturity of some 
professions. It believes, however, that the way 
to the achievement of its ultimate goal lies 
through the concept of teaching as a profession 
and not a craft. 


Yours for the Asking—from page 29 
complete details of money making plan. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios 
10. Facts about writing short paragraphs for 
profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers 
11. Worktest Catalog 80-page catalog. (The 
Steck Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1955-56 only 
Send me *he items covered by the numbers circled 
| indicate quantity desired where more than one copy 
is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled 
34. 35. 36. 37. 38. 39. 42. 1. 10. 11. 16. 23. W 
Name 
Subject Grade 
School Name 
Schoo! Address 
City = State 


Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Recruiting Good Teachers 


Ils Your and Our 
No. 1 Responsibility 


“Getting a sufficient number of qualified teachers for the classrooms of the United 
States is the nation’s number one educational problem.”—T. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


The teaching profession has always been a challenge to 
the creative, inquiring mind and to the man or woman who is 
dedicated to service. To maintain the high standards of teaching 
by attracting into the profession gifted young people is an even 
greater challenge to those teachers interested in advancing the 
values of the teaching job. 


A recent study of the teaching situation in Arizona revealed 
that of the 1955 high school graduates, only five per cent indi- 
cated that they wish to become teachers. 


It is your responsibility and our responsibility to interest 
talented young people in the teaching profession. Good teachers 
are the best public relations agents for ‘he teaching field, as a 
worthwhile service to mankind as well as a satisfying vocation. 


It is time to give thought to the need to professionalize your 
profession. The best way to do that is to get talented young people 
to enter your profession. Take time now to counsel with those 
students who you feel would be good teachers. That is the obli- 
gation of all teachers. 


The young people you help to interest in the teaching profes- 


sion today will be teaching Arizona's children of tomorrow. Help 
to give Arizona the best of teachers. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


























ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


A condensed statement of 


The Code of the National Education Association 


Adopted by the Arizona Education Association 


The teacher should be courteous, 
just, and professional in all relation- 
ships. 


Desirable ethical standards require 
cordial relations between teacher and 
pupil, home and school. 


The conduct of the teacher should 
conform to the accepted patterns of 
behavior of the most wholesome mem- 
bers of the community. 


The teacher should strive to im- 
prove educational practice thru study, 
travel, and experimentation. 


Unfavorable criticism of associates 
should be avoided except when made 
to proper officials. 


Testimonials regarding the teacher 
should be truthful and confidential. 


Membership and active participa- 
tion in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional associations are expected. 


The teacher should avoid indorse- 
ment of all educational materials for 
personal gain. 


Great care should be taken by the 
teacher to avoid interference between 
other teachers and pupils. 


Fair salary schedules should be 
sought and when established carefully 
upheld by all professionals. 


No teacher should knowingly un- 
derbid a rival for a position. 


No teacher should accept compen- 
sation for helping another teacher to 
get a position or a promotion. 


Honorable contracts when signed 


should be respected by both parties 
and dissolved only by mutual consent. 


Official business should be trans- 
acted only thru properly designated 
of ficials. 


The responsibility for reporting all 
matters harmful to the welfare of the 
schools rests upon each teacher. 


Professional growth should be 
stimulated thru suitable recognition 
and promotion within the ranks. 


Unethical practices should be re- 
ported to local, state, or national 
commissions on ethics. 


Tie term “teacher” as used here 
includes all persons directly engaged 
in educational work. 





